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TAM O'SHANTERS 


The four children shown on the cover are among 
the seven hundred and fifty ten-to-twelve-year-olds 
who regularly attend the Tam O'Shanter Drawing 
Class each Saturday morning at Carnegie Institute. 
Their easels are four of a half dozen given an- 
onymously by a friend of the Fine Arts Department 


FINE ARTS AND MUSEUM SOCIETY 


Illustrated lectures 
Seats reserved for members 
until five minutes before opening 
Marcu 


14—**Down North” 
Alfred M. Bailey 


Colorado Museum of Natural History 
2:30 p.m., Lecture Hall 


‘* Adventures in Color with American Birds 
and Big Game”’ 
Cleveland Grant 
Lecturer-photographer 
8:15 p.m., Music Hall 

28—*‘Behind the Scenes”’ 

Ottmar F. von Fuehrer 

Museum staff artist 


2:30 p.m., Lecture Hall 
APRIL 


°°) 


5—''China Journey"’ 
Karl Robinson 
Lecturer-photographer 
8:15 p.m., Music Hall 


ART AND NATURE SHOP 
<> 
New Items tor Sale 
Rubber leaf coasters 
Sea horses 
Moss agates 
Quartz geodes 
Indian Legends 
Small meta! animals 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forpes STREET 
Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
<< D 
Carnegie Institute broadcasts 
Each Tuesday, 6:45 p.m., from WCAE 


FINE ARTS 


Contemporary Drawings 
from the Carnegie Institute Collection 
through April 4 
<< De 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
38th Annual Exhibition 
through March 11 
“<& De 
Sporting Prints and Paintings 
March 9 through April 8 
& D 
Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic Art 
35th Annual Exhibition 
March 19 through April 18 


MUSEUM 
Free moving pictures for children 
Natural history subjects and cartoons 
Saturdays, 2:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 


MUSIC HALL 


Organ recitals by Marshall Bidwell 
Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 

Sunday recitals broadcast from WPGH 
@ D 
A Lenten Season series 
of lecture-recitals 
Saturday evenings 


by Marshall Bidwell 


Marcu 
6—**Mendelssohn: Classicist and Romanticist’’ 
13— ‘Bach's St. Matthew Passion Music’’ 
20—''The Story of the Concerto’’ 
Westinghouse Educational Center Sym- 
phony Orchestra assisting, Eugene Reich- 
enfeld, conductor) 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
@ D 
Storytelling 
10:30 a.m., Central Boys and Girls Room 
For children six to twelve years old 
every Saturday morning. 


For children three to five years old 
Wednesday, March 17, with 
Agnes Krarup speaking to the mothers on 
“The Public Library and the School’’ 


Wednesday, March 31, with 
Wilma Zimmerman speaking to the mothers on 
“Science and Cookbooks’”’ 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 


aMEs M. Bovarp, elected on February 

20 President of the Boards of Trus- 

tees of Carnegie Institute and Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh and Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology to succee 
the late William Frew, takes his place 
among younger executives who have 
been named to head 
many great educa- 
tional institutions 
in this country 
during the past 
two decades. 

An attorney, 
Mr. Bovard is a 
member of the ad- 
visory committee 
of the Oakland 
Office of the Mel- 
lon National Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany and a di- 
rector of the Scaife 
Company. Until 
its recent merger 
with the Mellon 
National Bankand 
Trust Company he 
was director and 
president of the 
Forbes National 
Bank, located in 
the Oakland section of Pittsburgh. 

During World War II he served as 
lieutenant colonel in the Army Air 
Corps, assigned to military government 
for nearly four years. More than half of 
this time was spent overseas in Sicily, 
Italy, England, France, and Germany. 
In May 1945 he returned to the United 
States for hospitalization. 

He has been associated with the firm 
of Moorhead & Knox ever since his 
graduation from the law school of the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1927, fol- 
lowing graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1924. 

Mr. Bovard plans no drastic change in 





JAMES M. BOVARD 


the functioning of the Institute; the 
guiding principle will continue to be 
close adherence to the Andrew Carnegie- 
charted course of service to the public. 
He 1s especially interested in the ener- 
getic promotion of the recently organ- 
ized Fine Arts and Museum Society of 
Carnegie Institute, with its double 
function of stimu- 
lating more wide- 
spread interest in 
and use of the 
Institute and pro- 
viding essentially 
needed financial 
support. “It is my 
hope,’” he explains, 
“to acquaint the 
people of Pitts- 
burgh more fully 
with the oppor- 
tunities pe 5 ad- 
vantages offered 
to them at the 
Carnegie Institute 
and Library.” 

The new Presi- 
dent made his first 
public appearance 
in connection with 
his office at the 
forty-ninth com- 
mencement ex- 
ercises of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology on February 22 in Carnegie 
Music Hall. He also met with the mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts and Museum So- 
ciety the next evening, preceding an 
illustrated lecture. 

A native of Greensburg, Mr. Bovard 
is a director of the Pittsburgh Regional 
Planning Association and of the Eye 
and Ear Hospital of Pittsburgh. During 
college days he played football, but 
since that time his outdoor activities 
have been confined mostly to golf, trap- 
shooting and horseback riding. In 1931 
he was married to Mrs. Joseph W. Don- 
ner, and he has two step-children 
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THE MARSHALL PLAN 


By Bert F. Hosexirz 
Associate Professor of Economics, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THE most im- 
portant piece of 
legislation before 
Congress is the 
so-called Euro- 
pean Recovery 
Program, more 
familiarly known 
as the Marshall 
Plan. In explain- 
ing this program, 
three questions 
seem of basic im- 

ertance: (1) 
What is the Marshall Plan? (2) What 
will it do for Europe? (3) What effect 
will it have on the United States? 





DR. HOSELITZ 


HISTORY OF THE PLAN 

The first question—what is the 
Marshall Plan—can most easily be 
answered by recounting its history so 
far. On June 5, 1947, in a speech at Har- 
vard University, Secretary George C. 
Marshall said that if the European 
countries wished to plan and co-operate 
in a program of reconstruction, the 
United States stood ready to consider 
what assistance it could provide forsuch 
a program. This was not the first offer 
of help in European relief and recon- 
struction made by this country. In the 
period between the end of the war and 
June 30, 1947, the United States had 
contributed over three billion dollars 
from official funds to UNRRA, special 
Greek-Turkish relief, and relief to 
occupied areas; it had, furthermore, in 
the same period, extended over seven 
billion dollars in the form of loans 
either directly or through the Export- 
Import Bank. In addition, it is esti- 
mated that during 1946 private indi- 
viduals and charitable institutions sent 
abroad over half a billion dollars’ worth 
of food, clothing, medical supplies, and 


money. Although no figures of non- 
governmental relief are available for 
1947, they are likely to top 1946. 

These transfers of money and goods 
from the United States to Europe, 
which altogether amounted to over 
eleven billion dollars in two years, were 
not squandered. They saved life and pre- 
served health, and contributed power- 
fully to the immediate postwar re- 
habilitation of the European economies. 
Of course, the Europeans had also done 
their share. They had gone along on 
short rations, they had skimped and 
saved, and cut corners. The impression 
is frequently gained in this country, 
when we read about black markets and 
work stoppages in European countries, 
that all these people want is to sit back 
and let Uncle Sam do the job. Such an 
impression is entirely false. Newspapers 
and travelers report most frequently 
only the spectacular and unusual. But to 
think that all or most Europeans are 
lazy ‘‘chiselers’’ would be just as wrong 
as to think that all Chicagoans are 
gangsters, or that all inhabitants of Los 
Angeles are movie stars. The ordinary, 
common people of Europe differ very 
little from their American cousins. 

As a consequence of their own efforts, 
supported in strategic spots of their 
economies by aid from abroad—the 
United States and other countries of 
the western hemisphere—the European 
countries reached a level of industrial 
production which was, on the whole, 
almost equal to that before the war, 
and a level of agricultural production 
which was some three-quarters of the 
prewar figure. But with a population 
higher than prewar, and the need for re- 
placement of buildings, factories, and 
other assets deaaweet or severely run 
down, this was not enough. Foreign 
aid in large quantities was needed to re- 
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Dr. Hoselitz, who joined the faculty at 
Carnegie Tech last fall, is co-author with 
H. S. Bloch of The Economics of Military Occupa- 
tion and has written numerous articles for eco- 
nomic journals. Previously, from 1943, he had 
been on the faculty of the University of 
Chicago. For a year he was instructor at the 
Institute of International Studies at Yale, and 
1940-41, instructor of economics at Man- 
chester College, Indiana. 

A native of Vienna, he received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, majoring in economics, 
from the University of Vienna, and the Master 
of Arts from the University of Chicago. 


establish the economy of Europe on a 
more or less self-sufficient basis. 

When Secretary Marshall delivered 
his Harvard speech, the termination of 
UNRRA was imminent. There was no 
doubt that in order to prevent large- 
scale deprivation, with resulting riots, 
revolution, and political instability, ad- 
ditional aid was needed. However, the 
most efficient pattern of giving aid was 
by means of a planned effort rather than 
the ad-hoc giving which had prevailed 
before. Thus the Marshall Plan is not 
really aplan for American reconstruction 
of Europe, but rather an appeal to work 
out a collective plan by all the govern- 
ments concerned. It was felt that such a 
collective plan on the part of European 
governments, an outline of the ways and 
means designed to lead to economic re- 
construction and stability, was needed 
to allocate aid in the most efficient and 
fruitful manner. 

The European governments, with 
Britain and France in the lead, took up 
the suggestion of Secretary Marshall. 
After some preliminary conferences in 
which Soviet Russia declared its op- 
position to the Marshall program, six- 
teen nations—Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, Italy, Austria, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Iceland, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
Portugal, Greece, and Turkey—sent 
their representatives to Paris, where a 
report was worked out which stated the 
aims and methods of achieving eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the countries 
represented. 


THE PLAN ITSELF 


The plan submitted by the Committee 
of European Economic Co-operation is 
an ambitious document. It covers the 
period from 1948 to 1951. By 1951 it is 
hoped that European production in 
most branches of industry will have 
exceeded by far the prewar levels and 
that standards of living in all European 
countries will be equal to or above those 
of prewar days. Only food will still be 
short, and although standards of nutri- 
tion will be high enough to provide for 
the necessary minimum of health, diets 
will be worse than prewar, especially as 
concerns the consumption of meat and 
other high-grade foods. The major 
effort to provide for this increase in pro- 
duction will be made by European 
countries themselves, and only a mar- 
ginal amount of supplies is requested 
from this and other countries of the 
western hemisphere. The total amount 
of aid requested by the CEEC, to be 
financed in the form of grants-in-aid or 
loans from this country, amounts to 
somewhat more than nineteen billion 
dollars for the four-year period. When 
the figures of the CEEC were released 
in this country several committees were 
assigned to check them and to estimate 
the impact of these proposals on the 
domestic economy. On the basis of the 
recommendations of these committees, 
chiefly the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, and the President's 
Committee on Foreign Aid under the 
chairmanship of Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman, the State 
Department drew up a revised outline of 
European Reconstruction, which was 
used by the President in his message to 
Congress asking for legislation to set 
aside an appropriation of seventeen 
billion dollars for the period from 
April 1, 1948 to June 30, 1952. 

A not inconsiderable amount of dis- 
cussion has been spent on the question 
of the exact amount of help needed. It 
appears, however, that this is really 
a secondary question subordinate to the 
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problem of the aims of American policy 
in Europe and the underlying premises 
of this policy. Both the CEEC plan 
and the plan of the American State De- 
partment are designed, not to keep the 
European people just barely alive, but 
to be real contributions toward the 
economic rehabilitation of the Marshall 
Plan countries. This is not a plan for 
relief. Although it has humanitarian 
aspects, its primary aim is economic and 
political. Any suggestion, therefore, to 
cut substantially the amount of aid 
means a refusal to aid in the economic 
reconstruction of Europe and consti- 
tutes, in the last analysis, a repudiation 
of an essential part of American foreign 
policy. Actually, the question of how 
many dollars we shall give becomes a 
question of what sort of foreign policy 
we shall have. 


WHAT IT WILL DO FOR EUROPE 


The impact of the Marshall Plan, as 
outlined by its proponents, on Europe 
willbe twofold economicand political. 
On the economic side it will provide 
western Europe with amounts of vital 
goods—food, fertilizer, fuel, metals, 
and, most important in the long run, 
machinery—which, if strategically and 
thoughtfully distributed, will tip the 
economic balance in favor of ultimate if 
not speedy recovery. There is no need to 
point out that whatever this country can 
do will be the very straw that may 
break the back of economic chaos and 
stagnation in Europe. The major effort 
in providing the manpower for pro- 


ducing the large bulk of its con- 
sumers’ goods and its capital equip- 


ment must come from the Eurepean 
people themselves. Thus, economically 
speaking, the Marshall Plan is devised 
as a plan to help the Europeans help 
themselves. 

The full political impact of the 
Marshall Plan on Europe can perhaps 
best be gauged by examining what is 
likely to happen if it were not enacted 
at all, or not substantially in the form 
suggested by President Harry S. Tru- 
man and Secretary Marshall. The pres- 


ent governments of such countries as 
France and Italy, perhaps the two most 
critical areas in western Europe today, 
are middle-of-the-road governments 
which if successful may see their 
chances of eventually finding a broad 
basis of democratic support greatly 
enhanced. The parties at present in 
power in those countries are in a very 
real sense bulwarks of democracy. They 
are assailed from the left by strong 
communist parties, which thrive on 
economic stagnation and misery, and 
from the right by pseudo-fascist parties 
which also hope to use the economic 


crisis to bring ‘‘order’’—the new order 
of Hitler, Laval, Franco, and Mus- 
solini—to their respective countries. 


There is little doubt that if hunger, 
despair, economic insecurity, and col- 
lapse of productive machinery do not 
work in their favor, the communist 
parties cannot hope to poll more than 
at most a third of the votes in a demo- 
cratically conducted election. The powers 
of fascism are weaker, but a worsening 
of the economic situation may make 
their appeal more acceptable to large 
masses of the population. If the present 
European governments can prevent eco- 
nomic collapse and they would be 
able to do so only with adequate and 
speedy aid from this country—they may 
rehabilitate not only the economies of 
western Europe but also have a real 
fighting chance to prove the toughness 
and endurance of democratic institu- 
tions. There is no guarantee that with 
such aid these governments will prevail, 
but there is virtual certainty that with- 
out it they will go under. It is wrong, 
therefore, to regard the Marshall Plan 
as an anti-communist measure. In its 
essence it is a pro-democratic one. 
When Secretary Marshall made his 
offer to Europe last June, he addressed 
his remarks to all countries, east and 
west of the “Iron Curtain.’’ If the 
Marshall Plan is to take effect—and, 
indeed, if it is to succeed—it will in- 
directly aid greatly also those countries 
of Europe which do not participate. A 
not unimportant feature of the plan is 
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the maintenance and extension of trade 
among all European countries. Eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of western Europe 
will exert beneficial effects on eastern 
European countries if they do not close 
their doors to commercial intercourse 
with the rest of Europe. Already Poland 
and Czechoslovakia have indicated their 
intention to increase trade with the 
west. 


ITS EFFECT ON THIS COUNTRY 


If the usefulness and, indeed, the 
necessity of the Marshall Plan for the 
strengthening of democratic govern- 
ment and the rehabilitation of a healthy 
economic life in western Europe can be 
demonstrated clearly, the question re- 
mains whether it will not involve this 
country in hardships of such severity 
that the American people cannot be ex- 
pected to bear them. The opponents of 
the Marshall Plan have pointed to three 
factors: the excessive depletion of our 
natural resources, the heavy cost to the 
American taxpayer, and the danger of 
severe domestic inflation. 

In order to determine the effect of 
foreign aid on the rate of depletion of 
domestic resources, President Truman 
appointed a committee under the chair- 
manship of Secretary of the Interior 
Julius A. Krug to examine the present 
and prospective future industrial and 
agricultural capacity of this country. 
After a careful examination of all 
relevant factors, the Krug Committee 
reported that any foreseeable aid to 
Europe would not overly impair the re- 
sources of this country. 

Similarly, there is no reason to as- 
sume that the European Recovery Pro- 
gram would impose too heavy a tax 
burden on the American people. This 
is not the place to discuss domestic 
fiscal policy, but there is almost general 
agreement among American economists 
that a reduction of taxes at this time 
will not only impose strains on the 
amounts that can be spent for foreign 
aid, but will also contribute signi- 
ficantly to domestic inflationary pres- 
sures, even more so than any foreign- 


aid program could. There is no good 
reason why the tax rates of last year 
cannot be maintained. With tax col- 
lections corresponding to those of 1947, 
a foreign program of any reasonable size 
could be financed without resort to 
either higher taxes or domestic bor- 
rowing. 

The most serious argument levied 
against the Marshall Plan is that it will 
add to the already existing inflationary 
pressure in the United States. In order 
to examine this argument, one must 
compare the alternatives carefully. The 
reason why foreign aid adds to in- 
flationary pressures is that it creates in 
this country an excess of exports over 
imports. Such an export surplus has the 
consequence that when goods are pur- 
chased for export, purchasing power is 
created. Since the goods are shipped 
abroad, the amount of goods which 
people can buy in this country is re- 
duced. In addition, the incomes earned 
domestically are turned over to other 
income-receivers, that is, persons who 
receive money incomes for goods shipped 
out of the country spend all or part of 
this on consumer goods, and hence this 
money becomes part of the income of 
the merchant from whom they buy. 
Thus the flow of domestic expenditures 
is multiplied over the amount of the ex- 
port surplus. The foreign-aid program 
has, therefore, severe inflationary effects 
if compared with a situation in which 
imports exactly balance exports. But 
compared with the situation in 1946 
and 1947, there is no reason to assume 
that the Marshall Plan will have ad- 
ditional inflationary effects. 

It is estimated that, as a result of the 
Marshall Plan, our export surplus in 
1948 will amount to roughly eight 
billion dollars; but we already had an 
export surplus—with all the conse- 
quences this exerts on prices—of the 
same and even greater magnitude in 1946 
and 1947. Hence, while the European 
aid program will do nothing to reduce 
inflationary pressures, it cannot be ac- 
cused of adding further to them. The 
major factor responsible for the pres- 
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sure On prices is not our export program, 
but the vast increase in domestic con- 
sumption as compared with prewar. If 
we are earnestly trying to deal with do- 
mestic inflation, we should not cut 
down on foreign aid, but rather take 
those monetary and fiscal measures that 
deal with the high levels of domestic 
demand. Some remedial measures are: 
continuation of high rates of taxation 
and low domestic government expendi- 
tures; increase in the reserve ratio of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System; and cessation on the part of the 
United States Treasury in the support of 
government bond prices. 


GAMBLE OR INVESTMENT? 


From the foregoing analysis, it may 
be concluded that the impact of the 
Marshall Plan on the American economy 
is not so severe that it could not be sup- 
ported fairly easily. In fact, compared 
with the fiscal consequences of a refusal 
to extend aid to Europe, the burden of 
the program may be light. If the present 
European governments do not receive 
the aid so urgently needed, and if the 
political situation in Europe should 
evolve in a direction opposed to the 
interests of this country, expenditures 
for defense might in the long run far 
exceed any sums spent on a foreign-aid 
program. 

A word of warning may be in order. 
There is no guaranty that the enactment 
of the Marshall Plan in the form de- 
manded by the President will assuredly 
bring an end to all our worries about the 
political situation in Europe. Its success 
is by no means assured. It will depend 
on a number of factors that are quite 
beyond the control of the American 
people and even the governments of 
western Europe. Bad harvests, political 
strikes, lack of efficient co-operation, 
and jealousies or bureaucratic red tape 
may severely endanger the success of the 
plan. All that can be said is that the 
probability is overwhelming that a 
failure to extend aid to Europe in suf- 
ficient magnitude at the present time 
will spell the overthrow of the present 


governments in a number of important 
European countries. This would be ac- 
companied by grave dangers to the 
political stability of the world as a 
whole. Even if the Marshall Plan suc- 
ceeds, this will be no guaranty that 
peace will be secured and a World War 
III avoided. But the chances of peace 
will be greatly improved. A cautious 
person may express the warning that a 
gamble which goes into the billions of 
dollars should not be undertaken. If the 
odds are atomic war, however, such an 
apparent gamble may be a wise invest- 
ment in the long-run evolution of peace 
and security. 


TREE OF THE MONTH 


In The Gar- 
dener's Daughter 
Tennyson wrote, 
“More black than 
ash buds in the 
front of March.”’ 
The poet, a close 
observer of na- 
ture, saw one of 
the interesting 
things so noticeable in the howling 
month of March. Our American black 
ash has blue-black buds, while our 
white ash has them dark brown to 
blackish, and the bunches of staminate 
flowers show black against the cumulus 
clouds of a bright spring day. 

The white ash, when growing in 
moist fertile soil, may reach a height of 
120 feet, with a trunk more than 6 feet 
in diameter. It is one of our largest and 
most valuable hardwoods, and the lum- 
ber is used for many purposes. The 
leaves are opposite and usually have 
seven leaflets each. The twigs are op- 
posite and rather stiff and clumsy, but 
the stem is tall and straight—''as 
straight as a white ash tree,” the old 
Saying goes. It gives the impression of 
rugged, upright staunchness, well able 
to withstand the fury of March gales. 

The bark of a white ash trunk is re- 
garded by some as the most beautiful 
bark known. —O. E. J. 
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ART, ARTISTS, AND THE 
THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


By CLauDE JENSEN 
President, Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 


IN no creative 
field except that 
of painting is such 
a diversity of 
skills brought 
together on an 
equal footing and 
exhibited to a 
confused and ir- 
ritated public. In 
sculpture, music, 
literature, the 
drama, and the 
dance, years of 
training must precede performance. In 
art exhibitions of today, however, the 
painter of renown exhibits beside Mrs. 
Housewife or the Sunday-Painting Post- 





MR. JENSEN 


man, and all compete for the same honors. 

To add to this incongruity, the trends 
in painting and many of the various 
schools of art are poles apart in their 
ideas and objectives, yet the results are 
all exhibited together: the naturalistic 
painting hangs next to the abstract 
painting, the non-objective creation 
next to the photographic portrait. In 
no other field of art does the public feel 
so well qualified to judge. Mr. Babbit 
states emphatically that such-and-such 
a painting is ‘‘terrible.’’ Eventhe critics, 
who are supposed to know, seldom 
agree, and in the end the jury gets the 
blame. 

The jury system may have its faults, 
but up to the present time it constitutes 





ABUNDANCE sy Samvet RosENBERG 
Association’s First Prize 
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the best way of arriving at some kind of 
standard. Before 1945 it was the custom 
of the president, the secretary, and two 
or three board members of the Asso- 
ciated Artists to stay with the jury the 
entire time of the judging. The present 
system, leaving the jury entirely ‘‘on 
its own,’’ eliminates the possibility of 
any undue influence. 

William Gropper, whose Don Quixote 
won Third Prize in Painting in the 
United States, 1946, and who is well 
represented in the Gimbel Pennsy!vania 
Art Collection, was chairman of the 
jurors. The others included Carl Gaert- 
ner from Cleveland, a landscape painter 
and recent Pepsi-Cola prize winner, 
several times exhibitor in Carnegie In- 
stitute shows; DeHirsh Margules, whose 
water colors are owned by the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Brooklyn Museum, 
and others; Boris Blai, of international 
reputation, dean of the Stella Elkins 
Tyler School of Fine Arts of Temple 
University, as sculpture juror; and Otto 
Ege, dean of the Cleveland School of 
Art, who has served as craft juror for 
other Associated Artists exhibitions. 

The 1,124 entries included 909 oil 
paintings, water colors, and black and 
whites. Accepted for the exhibit were 
319 paintings, 33 pieces of sculpture, and 
94 crafts articles. 

The general feeling of the painting 
exhibition is that good craftsmanship 
prevails and that naturalism has been 
sacrificed for design. There are many 
abstractions and semi-abstractions in 
the show. Those paintings which are 
cleverly and carefully framed stand out 
from those that are not. Pictures having 
too narrow, noticeably colored, or old- 
fashioned gilt frames suffer. 

The Carnegie Institute Prize of $200 
for a group of two oil paintings was 
awarded to Charles Le Clair for Gladys 


Schmitt as a Sibyl and 271 Fourth Avenue, 
both large dramatic canvases. The first 


is an unusual figure interpretation and 
modern in its construction. It has plastic 
organization and the interesting gray 
through the canvas is repeated in the 
frame, tying it all together in a decora- 


tive unit. We feel that this painting will 
have more successes before it finds its 
permanent home. The canvas 271 Fourth 
Avenue is a handsome painting, dra- 
matically hung. The raw splashes of 
color enhance the tall, gray, Grecian 
columns of the building, which tie in 
with frame in the same interesting tone. 

The Associated Artists First Prize of 
$150 was awarded to Samuel Rosenberg, 
who has many times received this 
award. The painting Abundance is the 
most abstract of any he has exhibited 
in Pittsburgh. It seems to show a new 
direction. His strong diagonals are 
missing, and the shapes are moreround. 
The color is very luminous, and the 
blue has a quality which is not often 
seen in paintings. 

The Associated Artists Second Prize 
of $100 was given to Richard Wilt for 
Idle Play, a powerfully drawn and 
executed semi-abstract canvas, done in 
flat paperlike planes. He has a fine 
talent tor detail that does not detract 
from the big shapes. 

Harry W. Scheuch, a prize winner for 
several years, was awarded the Asso- 
ciated Artists Third Prize of $50 for his 
Along Forbes Street. He has developed a 
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AS A SIBYL 
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Carnegie Institute Prize 


very personal style. His feeling for tex- 
ture in paint and his good relationships 
of color are outstanding features of his 
work and enhance the unusual subject 
matter that is strong in his canvases. 

The Christian J. Walter Memorial 
Prize of $50 for a local subject was given 
to William Charles Libby for Green 
Fence, an entirely different type of paint- 
ing than Mr. Scheuch’s. The texture is 
smooth and has the effect of being put 
on with an air brush. He has made every 
object in the picture adapt itself to the 
design. It has a finished appearance with 
a Sheelerlike quality. 

The H. J. Grinsfelder Prize of $100 for 
distinguished oil painting was awarded 
to H. Douglas Pickering for Family 
Portrait, a charming painting, naive in 
feeling ‘and beautiful in color. 

The Garden Club of Allegheny County 
Prize of $50 went,'to Aleta Cornelius 


this year. Her sister Marty won it last 
year. Spring is a sensitive, beautiful 
little canvas. It shows a sensuous love of 
paint and brushwork, in the contrast 
of thick paint and light, delicate stroking. 
Marty Lewis Cornelius was awarded the 
Martin Leisser School of Design Alum- 
nae Portrait Prize of $100 for Jivani 
Yanas. It is strongly drawn and well- 
executed and has also that love for the 
quality of paint which many artists 
these days are inclined to overlook. The 
pinkish frame brings out the cool greens 
of the painting. 

The Henry Posner Prize of $75 for two 
or more figures was awarded to Sidney 
Simon for his impressionistic Pool. 
There is a feeling of sunlight and fresh- 
ness in the color and the lightly drawn 
figures. 

In addition to the prize winners, 
there are many outstanding paintings in 
the exhibition, paintings that are of 
prize caliber and add greatly to the 
show. Among them are Frederick 
Franck’s three large canvases. The 
vertical one in the large gallery, Masts 
and Clouds, is almost completely ab- 
stract in its handling of the diagonal 
planes of sails and sky. Gertrude 
Temeles has a fine, pure abstraction of 
golden browns and yellows. Raymond 
Simboli has painted a powerful figure in 
a canvas called The Book of Revelation. 
Minerva Lynch's strong, bold Rock 
Island is a good exhibition painting. 
Louise Pershing’s The Unfinished Cor- 
ridor is amusing and sophisticated, has 
a look of freshness and spontaneity. 
Balcomb Greene's large Interior, hang- 
ing prominently in the center of a wall, 
is interesting in its clear color areas and 
unusual torn paperlike shapes. William 
Frew’'s small canvas, In the Wind River 
Range, his last to be exhibited in Asso- 
ciated Artists exhibitions, is the best 
he has ever done. It has more move- 
ment and vigor and, no doubt, was 
painted with much pleasure. Susan 
Tucker has a sincere and charming 
flower study, Peonies and Weigela; Nor- 
wood MacGilvary, an exquisite blue 
seascape, Squall off Shore; and William 
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E. Reed, a carefully thought-out ab- 
straction called Gothic. 

In one gallery Helen Campe Meredith 
has a facilely painted circus; Esther 
Topp, a charming portrait; Anna Belle 
Craig, a decorative child’s portrait; and 
Carolin McCreary, a sensitive Young 
Girl. In another, there is a strong ab- 
straction by Paul Karlen which, with 
Russell Twiggs’ beautiful Threshold, 
strengthens the whole room. Roland 
Gentilcore’s large Provincetown wharf 
scene is gay and fresh. Rachel McClel- 
land Sutton has an impressionistic ap- 
proach. There is a plaque bounded by 
rough wood at the sides, called / Like 
Dance, by Andrew Warhol, which has 
in it an unusual harlequin figure and is 
one of the most interesting pieces in the 
exhibition. It should sometime be seen 
in a small New York gallery. 

Earl Crawford's clear color and bold 
drawing in Lockhart make it the best 
painting he has ever done. Perry Davis’ 
color patterns and frame go well to- 
gether. The canvas of Jo Paul called 
Tree House is particularly interesting. 


John D. Clarkson has three strong can- 
vases smoothly and richly done. Espe- 
cially pleasing is Ice on the Allegheny. 
Janet Dickson McCormick's Redhead 
Posed for Finale is a decorative painting 
of big flat areas; Henry Lisi’s Hagzel- 
wood Station and Unhappy Day have 
beautiful color relationships. W. Glen 
Davis’ original painting in hot yellows 
and unusual design is called Yellow 
Aspect. There is a fine painting by Arthur 
Elias called Behind the Big Top, which 
has beautiful color and paint quality. 
The water-color section is growing 
larger and {more important each year. 
It is felt that this may be because of the 
efforts of the Pittsburgh Water Color 
Society, founded in 1945 for “‘artists ac- 
tively interested in water-color painting 
and to advance the art of water-color 
painting.” There have been exhibi- 
tions, meetings, lectures, and water- 
color classes for the public at the Arts 
and Crafts Center. In a few years Pitts- 
burgh should take its place with the 
leading water-color groups of the coun- 
ry. It still, however, has a long way to 
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go. While there are some outstanding 
paintings in the section, the general 
quality is uneven. There is not enough 
knowledge of the medium itself, and 
perhaps too much drawing and finicky 
brushwork. The jury must have used 
great thought and care in selecting the 
prizes, as each was awarded to a dif- 
ferent technique and interpretation. 

The Charles J. Rosenbloom Prize of 
$75 was given to John A. Julin for his 
boldly painted River Derelict. It gives 
the impression of being done quickly 
and confidently, with a knowledge of 
brushwork. 

The Pearl Mills Doherty Prize of $50 
was received by Milton Weiss for Off 
Bearskin Neck, a semi-abstract painting, 
rich in color, plastic in design, and 
pleasing in the subject matter that 
adapts itself to making a beautiful de- 
sign from the foremost rock shape to the 
farthest cloud form, and all done in a 
water-color technique. 

The Associated Artists First Prize of 
$50 was awarded to Lloyd Weninger for 
Snow and Colder, a meticulously con- 
structed scene of Pittsburgh hillside 
houses. The pattern of the roof tops and 
the strength of the drawing is what 
makes this painting. 


The Association's Second Prize of $25 
went to Marie Tuiccillo Kelly for her 
Parade, which is one of the most charm- 
ing and beautiful pictures in the whole 
exhibition. There is a primitive, child- 
like quality in it, but it is done in a 
modern sophisticated style. The paint 
textures, the delicate coloring, the 
imaginative subject matter, all combine 
to make this a successful painting. Her 
companion picture, Carnival, is equally 
beautiful. 

The First Honorable Mention was 
awarded to Gertrude Temeles for her 
surrealistic abstract gouache, Advisory 
Committee, which has interesting hand- 
ling of paint and imaginative design. 

Second Honorable Mention was given 
to Virginia J. Ward for her abstraction 
Improvisation, a gouache of beautiful 
color arrangement, inveuitive shapes, 
and strong plastic feeling. 

Nancy V. Leitch’s ‘‘terra-cotta’’ 
water-color drawing of Mary, a hip- 
popotamus, also received an Honorable 
Mention. It shows the influence of her 
work in sculpture. 

There are other outstanding water 
colors and it is indeed regrettable that 
lack of space prevents individual men- 
tion of them and of the excellent non- 
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prize-winners in the other sections of 


the exhibit. 

The Association’s Black and White 
Prize of $25 was awarded to Sister M. 
Hilda Giegerich for a large block print 
called Oakland from Mount Mercy, which 
is beautifully designed and skillfully 
handled. Thomas R. Lias received First 
Honorable Mention for his beautifully 
executed group of three colored ab- 
stract etchings. Second Honorable Men- 
tion was given to Constance Wilhelm 
for her Child, a pleasing study. 

One feels, on examining the sculpture 
section, that experienced craftsmen have 


created the pieces shown. Very little if 


any amateur work is exhibited. There is 
practically no abstract sculpture except 
for Everett C. Hoffman's small wood 
pieces and Peter John Lupori’s wood 
carving. The pieces and figures are for 
the most part beautiful and pleasing in 
design and execution. 

The Carnegie Institute Prize of $100 
for sculpture was awarded to George M. 
Koren for his small bronze figure called 
West Looks East. It has a lacy quality 
that is well suited to the metal. The 
silhouette is good, well-modeled, and 
very expressive 

The Associated Artists Prize of $75 
for Sculpture went to Henry Bursztyno- 
wicz for his beautifully modeled Con- 
solationin limestone. 
It has a restrained 
expression of emo- 
tion in stone tech- 
nique and looks like 
stone and not like 
clay. 

The Pressley T. 
Craig Memorial 
Prize of $50 for a 
religious subject is 
a fortunate idea, as 
not enough atten- 
tion is paid to this 
fertile field for 
sculptors. Erwin 
Kalla received this 
award for his St. 
Francis, a beautiful, 
simple, El Greco- 
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like figure done in clay, cast in plaster, 
and intended eventually to be cast in 
bronze. He has an excellent understand- 
ing of patinas. 

Mr. Lupori won the Society of 
Sculptors’ prize of $25 with a handsome 
torso that shows the influence of Negro 
sculpture. It is unfortunate that it was 
not carved in wood instead of imitating 
the material. 

Honorable Mention was given to 
Mary Lee Kennedy for her plaster figure, 
Madonna of the Refugees, which borrows 
the best from the Gothic and combines 
it with the simplicity and play of light 
that contribute to modern architecture 
and sculpture. Mr. Lupori won an 
Honorable Mention with his Mary 
Magdalene. It is composed well, has 
wonderful movement, and shows the 
aoe amount of restraint in modeling. 

Adolph Dioda’s Stag received mention 
for a piece in sandstone done in tech- 
nique well suited to the material. 
George M. Koren also received a special 
mention for a well-modeled portrait, 
Stuart Mertz, in bronze, which does not 
approach his prize winner in expres- 
sionism. Miss Leitch has an Honorable 
Mention for a slate plaque that is well 
drawn and adds variety to the show. 
She also received mention for a rabbit 
made of walnut. 
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In ceramics, the Fred C. Sauereisen 
First Prize of $50 went to Erwin Kalla 
for his group of seven animals. This 
shows how modern production meth- 
ods can be combined with craftsmanship 
in a salable way. The Second Sauereisen 
Prize of $25 was awarded to Dorothy 
Winner Riester for her compact com- 
position, County Fair. Mr. Bursztyno- 
wicz won an Honorable Mention for a 
group of bowls that show a fine under- 
aan of the problems of design and 
glazing. 

The jewelry and metalwork sections 
of the exhibit appear to contain fewer 
pieces of work than usual. This may be 
because fewer entries were submitted 
than in other years, and also that the 
jury may have been more exacting in 
their requirements for admission. Never- 
theless, there are many excellent pieces 
on display in this section that show fine 
craftsmanship and design ability. 

The Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt Prize of 
$50 for outstanding work in crafts has 
again been divided. One half went to 
Thomas W. Patterson for a handsome 
piece of bookbinding, Sonnets from the 
Portuguese-Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
bound in red leather, excellently tooled 
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and lettered. It is unfortunate that more 
craftsmen are not interested in this 
technique. 

The other half of Mrs. Hunt's Prize 
was awarded to Frances McComb Clay- 
ter for her topaz and gold brooch, a 
well-designed, well-executed piece that 
shows off the stone to good advantage. 

The Vernon-Benshoff Company Prize 
of $50 for the finest crafts objects in 
gold, silver, or platinum was awarded 
to Edgar J. Trapp for two well-wrought 
rings, a diamond solitaire gold ring, 
and a garnet and jade gold ring. Both 
these pieces are skillfully executed, par- 
ticularly the garnet and jade ring in the 
mounting and setting of the stones. 

Frederic C. Clayter won the Associa- 
tion’s Craft Prize of $25 for his emerald 
and diamond ring done in gold and 
platinum in his usual masterful manner. 
It is an excellent example of his great 
skill and craftsmanship in handling 
work of this type, which calls for ex- 
treme care in the fitting and matching 
of the many component parts in such 
a ring. 

The Edgar J. Kaufmann Prize, pre- 
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viously awarded for abstract painting, 
was transferred to the crafts section this 
year for enameling on metal. This prize 
was won by Virgil Cantini for his 
enamel-on-copper plaque Veronica’ s Veil. 
This is rich in color and shows skillful 
handling of enamels in achieving a 
pleasing design. Two cnameled ash 
trays constitute the other enamel-on- 
metal objects exhibited. It is hoped that 
more interest in this technique will be 
shown in the future. 

The work in the weaving section is 
sparse this year, with only three ex- 
hibitors—Harriet L. Jenny, Annie Craig 
McClurg, and Mabel Harper Templin. 
Each has examples of excellent weaving 
technique with pleasing color and de- 
sign. Many other good pieces were 
rejected by the jury, which is to be re- 
gretted as this section deserves recogni- 
tion, and a strong weaving exhibit is 
essential for a well-rounded crafts section. 

In a small gallery an interesting dis- 
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EMERALD AND DIAMOND RING by Freperic C. CLayTeR 


play has been ar- 
ranged which should 
be of value both to 
artists and the pub- 
lic in their enjoy- 
ment of the exhibi- 
tion. In this room 
are displayed ex- 
amples of finished 
works in oil paint- 
ing, water color, 
gouache, lithog- 
raphy, ceramics, 
ceramic sculpture, 
and enameling on 
metal. Grouped 
around each are 
sketches, photo- 
graphs, or samples 
of the rough ma- 
terials showing pro- 
gressively how the 
artist starts his 
work and builds it 
up through the 
various stages to 
completion. This 
room has a very 
professional ap- 
pearance and is similar to some of the 
exhibits shown in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York City. 

Another experiment tried out this 
year in the Associated Artists exhibition 
is that of combining paintings with 
home furnishings. Two furniture groups 
have been installed, one consisting of a 
sideboard with chairs and the other a 
sofa with end tables. Paintings from the 
exhibit are hung above the sideboard 
and the sofa and are changed from time 
to time that the public may see how the 
paintings will look in a home with 
similar furniture group arrangement. 
This furniture seems to bring the paint- 
ings to life and enhances the appearance 
of the entire ensemble. 

The writer is indebted to Anita 
Morganstern for her valuable assistance 
in reviewing the sculpture and ceramic 
exhibits and to Margaret Jensen for her 
very thorough review of the oil paint- 
ings, water colors, and black and whites, 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


Forty-ninth Commencement Address at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


By VaNNEVAR Bush 
President, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


ANDREW Car- 
NEGIE was a re- 
markable man in 
many ways. His 
creation of a great 
operating unit in 
the steel industry 
was a notable ac- 
complishment in 
organization and 
long-range plan- 
ning. Still more 
remarkable, how- 
ever, was his mas- 
tery of the subtle art of giving away 
money in a manner assuring its effective 
use for the good of his fellows. Out of 
his generosity and his canny under- 
standing of the ways of man came the 
distinguished educational institution of 
which you are a part, and came also the 
research institution which I represent. 
It is highly fitting, therefore, that on 
this occasion I should bring you the 
greetings of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and it gives me great 
pleasure to do so. 

The world has altered greatly since 
Andrew Carnegie was active. The com- 
plexity of our social, economic, and 
industrial life has increased in manifold 
ways. Both the range and the inter- 
relationships of our activities have been 
magnified. We are at once more inter- 
dependent as citizens of our own coun- 
try and more generally involved as a 
nation with the other nations of the 
world. Yet at the same time, since the 
whole is, we know, the sum of its parts, 
the call for full development of ability, 
for vigor, and for integrity in the indi- 
vidual never has been greater. Thus the 
qualities through whose use Andrew 
Carnegie gained the resources to make 
his great benefactions are still of the 
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highest importance to the world, what- 
ever the changes have been since 
his time. 

Opportunity in the United States con- 
tinues rich and promising, not only in 
the absolute sense but alsoand still more 
in relative terms, for we have emerged 
from a world war with facilities and 
manpower virtually intact in compari- 
son with those of our allies whose home- 
lands knew devastation and disaster and 
whose people suffered the shock of con- 
flict and disrupting insidiousness of the 
fifth column and the secret police. The 
opportunity presently before us thus is 
not merely that of furthering our own 
prosperity, but in addition the greater 
one of helping those who would per- 
petuate the democratic way as, com- 
bating their present distress, they seek 
to restore St aaen the forces of rich 
and satisfying life for all their people. 
In this aspect, what is before us is not 
opportunity alone, not merely a chance 
to advance our own interests and se- 
curity by helping others, but also a true 
duty and high privilege. 

In all of this there is particularly an 
opportunity for engineers. I address 
especially the engineers among you, 
for I am one of your number. You are 
being graduated into a period replete 
with demands for your work, into a 
fascinating period in the history of this 
country and of the world, into a period 
in which the process of the application 
of science for the benefit of mankind has 
come nearer to full recognition on its 
merits everywhere. A primary reason 
for this greater appreciation of the pro- 
cess is the demonstration of its power 
which was presented by the war ex- 
perience. And it is your prerogative to 
seek the full value of the possibilities of 
this process in a time of peace when 
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these possibilities are needed as rarely 
before. 

For the application of science in an 
economic manner to satisfy the needs 
and desires of mankind is the engineer's 
business. He thus occupies a middle 
ground, with a double responsibility. 
On the one hand, he shares with the 
applied scientist the task of bringing 
suitable concepts from the stock of 


fundamental knowledge to the stage of 


direct utility; on the other, he shares 
with the business man the very practi- 
cal task of seeing to it that the limits of 
economic feasibility are not exceeded in 
the process. 

I do not need to emphasize to an audi- 
ence of this sort the opportunities that 
lie ahead for the men who occupy this 
interesting and exacting middle ground, 
especially for those among them pos- 
sessed of vision and courage. Our news- 
papers every day carry comments which 
throw this situation into relief. When 
in this country we discuss the invest- 
ment of nine billion dollars for the pur- 
pose of making synthetic oil, with even 
this great investment enough to cover 
merely a fraction of the needs; when we 
think of two billion dollars for a new 
canal to supplement the Panama Canal, 
or seven hundred million for a St. Law- 
rence waterway, we are reading signs of 
the times which clearly indicate the 
necessities and the responsibilities to 
which engineers are to be called. More- 
over, there is nuclear energy for in- 
dustrial purposes in the offing, in your 
time rather than mine no doubt, but 
very strongly a factor to be reckoned 
with when one seeks to cast up the 
probable future course of engineering 
undertakings. Closer at hand, great 
things now are being done in com- 
munications, transportation, electronics, 
the chemical industry, and everywhere 
else that engineers operate. 

Of marked importance to any survey 
of the present, any prospect of the future, 
is the fact that we are now as a nation 
expending about four times as many dol- 
lars each year for research and develop- 
ment as we did before the war. True, a 


large portion of this is for military pur- 
poses, but even this has its by-products. 
Research activity in industry and in the 
universities is intense. The new ele- 
ment, and the extremely significant ele- 
ment, in all of this is the fact that the 
present great volume of research and 
development in the United States is re- 
ceiving substantial support from public 
funds. Two aspects in particular of this 
fact seem of especial importance. Govern- 
ment support is being generously ac- 
corded to fundamental research, to the 
exploration of the unknown out of 
which comes the advancement of know]- 
edge. This is highly salutary, for it is 
essential that this nation with its great 
penchant for the practical and the ap- 
plied should not lose sight of the source 
from which all scientific knowledge 
springs, but should in fact endeavor to 
lead the world in furthering the funda- 
mental investigations without which 
we might readily soon come to the end 
of the road. It is highly probable, more- 
over, that government support of funda- 
mental research will be further stabil- 
ized and strengthened, and will find 
clearer guidance as to policy, through 
the enactment of legislation to create a 
national science foundation. Practically 
all are agreed on the basic need for the 
establishment of such a means of per- 
fecting and consolidating the support 
which has been effective even under the 
present interim system. As is natural 
and healthy when a new and important 
undertaking by government is to be 
definitely incorporated into the struc- 
ture of government, there have been 
divergences of view as to the form and 
method of administration of the pro- 
posed foundation, and these have oc- 
casioned very thorough and very useful 
discussion. We may be sure that the 
organization ultimately created will be 
the more effective because it has been 
shaped through such operation of the 
democratic process. The emphasis on 
basic research which marks the coming 
of age of science in this country will 
surely continue. It is important that it 
do so for many reasons, principal among 
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Dr. Vannevar Bush received the honorary 
degree, Doctor of Engineering, from Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at commencement ex- 
ercises on February 22, thus becoming the 
fourth recipient of an honorary degree from 
that institution in the forty-three years of its 
history. In presenting him, Dr. Robert F. 
Mehl, director of the Metals Research Labo- 
ratory, spoke as follows: 

‘‘Born in Massachusetts, the son of a New 
England clergyman, a graduate of Tufts Col- 
lege, awarded in course the degree of Doctor 
of Engineering by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard University, Dr. 
Bush has since then served education, engi- 
ineering, research, and the public. Long pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, he became 
vice president and dean of engineering at that 
institution and then president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 

“This was the man, engineer, scientist, and 
inventor, who was called by President Roose- 
velt, in 1940, when war was all too clearly be- 
fore us, to marshal our scientific and engi- 
neering resources in the defense of the nation. 
The Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, which he organized for this pur- 
pose and administered throughout the war, 
sponsored research and development in the 
broad fields of engineering and science and 
medicine; it gave to the nation, when it was 
hard pressed, weapons which assured our 
victory—the proximity fuse, nuclear fission 
and the resultant atomic bomb, radar devices, 
and a host of other developments. 

“This effort was directed by one who had, 
appropriately, already distinguished himself 
in the laboratory. He had developed many 
devices in electrical engineering; he had for 
years focused his attention on mechanical and 
electronic schemes for reducing the human 
burden of computation, culminating in a net- 


them of course, the philosophical values 
which are involved in efforts to in- 
crease man’s understanding of his world 
and himself. 

Closely related to this matter of 
emphasis on fundamental science is the 
second aspect of the present situation on 
which I would comment. The activities 
now being maintained are carried on in 
spite of a serious deficit of scientific and 
technical personnel. We owe this dif- 
ficulty to the shortsightedness of our 
man-power policies during the war. The 
discontinuance then of our training pro- 
grams in these fields places upon us now 


work analyzer, an electrical replica in minia- 
ture of large power systems; and he was shortly 
to finish the development of the famous dif- 
ferential analyzer, a miraculous machine which 
solves differential equations involving as many 
as eighteen variables. 

‘*When President Roosevelt, in 1944, asked 
him for recommendations on ways and means 
whereby the lessons learned by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development in time 
of war might be applied in times of peace, Dr. 
Bush wrote the pamphlet, Science, the Endless 
Frontier, a little book which has become and 
will continue to be a classic in this new world. 
Faraday had visions of science in the service 
of humanity; Dr. Bush has dedicated himself to 
bringing these visions into reality. 

“Nor shall he now be allowed to rest, for he 
was appointed by President Truman last year 
as the chairman of the new Research and De- 
velopment Board created by the National 
Security Act of 1947. In this he will advise the 
Secretary of Defense as to the status of scientific 
research relating to national security and assist 
in assuring adequate provisions for research. 

‘In his research, in his teaching, and in his 
direction of the scientific effort of this country 
during the war, he displayed the qualities of a 
very human man, in whom great intellectual 
power is admixed with simplicity of character. 
These qualities made him one of the real leaders 
in the defense of our country, a leader that en- 
couraged but did not dictate, that co-ordinated 
but did not regiment. It is said that this Yankee 
of the Yankees can never get far from his native 
heath, that indeed his shoes are never quite 
free of Cape Cod sand and his speech never 
quite free of the salt of the New England sea. 

“‘His honors are now so numerous as to be 
without count. To this list we wish today to 
add our token, ourselves partaking in this way 
of the accomplishments of: this great public 
servant. 


a severe handicap which will take us 
some time to overcome. Fortunately, the 
really fundamental experiment in the 
philosophy of education which, with 
characteristic American pungency, we 
have named the GI Bill of Rights, has 
been successful and has been of great 
help in making headway toward bring- 
ing the roster of men trained in science 
and technology back to safe levels. The 
universities, colleges, and technical in- 
stitutes have done well in accommodat- 
ing their curricula and their calendars 
to the unusual demands posed by the 
further training of returning soldiers. 
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Hence the gap is being filled more rapidly 
than we might have hoped. The pro- 
posed national science foundation, with 
its provision for the application of the 
Jeffersonian principle of aid to the ad- 

vanced education of qualified youth, 
offers additional promise. The firm estab- 
lishment of a system of scholarships and 
fellowships for young men and women 
who can make sound intellectual use of 
them will go far toward maintaining in 
this country a constant resource of the 
trained minds which are the first es- 
sential for the successful prosecution of 
basicresearch. Given this added strength, 
we shall be able to expand the limits 
upon our operations, to the lasting good 
of the nation. In the meantime, such 
lack of personnel as now exists will 
place still greater responsibility—and 
greater opportunity, for that matter 
in the hands of those who, like you, are 
entering work of this nature, provided 
they have the courage and the resource- 
fulness to seize upon the opportunities 
that are presented. Responsibility 1s 
coming earlier to young men than 1s 
usually the case. 

The international bac kground against 
which our present activities are going 
on is, of course, a trying one. A very 
large fraction of our total effort as a 
nation is now devoted to military mat- 
ters and must be if we are to remain 
secure in a troubled world. At home,as 
well, some conditions are not entirely 
easy. As you are graduated, for ex- 
ample, our economy is troubled by in- 
flation, and our efforts to control it 
fumble at times, for we have not yet 
learned to moderate the business cycle 
in this country effectively. The present 
scene also exhibits notably the fact that 
political ambition and political aspira- 
tions are among the most powerful 
motivations of men and that sometimes 
they are so powerful as to distort the 
approach to the sober problems that 
confront us nationally. But here we have 
lately had a great and hearteningly dif- 
ferent note in the form of a notable state 
paper presented by one of our most 
valued citizens, declining to enter the 


political field because of his sincere con- 
viction that the military and the politi- 
cal should be kept separate for the good 
of the republic—the historic letter by 
General Eisenhower. 

No one could be a Jeremiah with the 
memory of that event fresh in his mind, 
and indeed I do not mention evidences 
of turmoil in the world because of any 
grim pessimism or inward distress. You 
will meet with problems personally, 
and you will participate in meeting 
problems of a national character and of 
such complexity as to test our demo- 
cratic system to the utmost. You will 
thus have occasion to exert your strength 
to the full in a situation quite other 
than placid, and all the more ee 
for that reason if regarded rightly. , 
times in the past we have placed prt 
gether too much emphasis on static 
security, and this mood has occasionally 
penetrated even the thinking of profes- 
sional groups so that they chose an un- 
demanding preoccupation with minor 
concerns rather than vigorous sharing 
in the great adventure. In these days of 
ours, filled as they are with task and 
challenge, there is less hazard of the 
weak choice; on the contrary, there is 
for any man of courage and vision only 
the strong choice; the determination to 
share to the full in once again demon- 
strating the capacity and adaptability 
of the democratic way of life to master 
the complexities of modern existence, 
to govern and direct them, and to draw 
from them their rich potentialities of 
peaceful justice and freedom for man- 
kind. This demonstration demands the 
pioneering spirit, and it demands the 
schooled competence of scientist and 
engineer for the performance and ad- 
ministration of new kinds of under- 
takings as well as for the continued 
conduct of the more accustomed enter- 
prises which have built the modern 
world. It seems to me that no greater 
opportunity has existed, and that you 
who today are graduated are in the fore- 
front of those who should be congratu- 
lated on having a life to lead in such an 
atmosphere and with such a call. 
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FISHING IN A PUNT sy J. CLarkK AFTER HENRY 


From *“’ 


The National Sports of Great Britain” 


ALKEN 
(1820-21) 


Colored aquatint lent by Bernard S. Horne 


SPORTS AND SPORTSMEN 
IN LITERATURE AND ART 


By Wixti1aM R. OLIvER 


HERE are many avenues to history 
oo many approaches to esthetic 
delight. Through observing his fore- 
fathers at their sports and pastimes, the 
man of today can learn much of the 
past life of England and America,quite 
as significant as recorded wars and 
politics. In the consideration of sport, 
Englishmen and Americans are classed 
together because of their comparable 
educations, similar traditions, and, even 
more significantly, their common lan- 
guage. 

The ardent sportsman cannot long 
keep his interest concealed; a word be- 
trays him, and he reveals himself as one 
whose heart beats with the wings of 
October grouse or whose soul's closest 
melody is the rippling of an April trout 
stream. Let such a man miss no op- 
portunity to recreate himself in the 


sport of his choice on field or water. 
Offering equal pleasure, perhaps, is 
the experience of books that treat of our 
pastimes, and in these we of the English 
tongue are very rich. In what other 
language have been written pages so 
rewarding to the fox hunter as the eight- 
eenth-century Peter Beckford’s Thoughts 
upon Hunting? Where else can we find 
such sporting characters as Robert 
Surtees’ John Jorrocks and Soapy Sponge; 
or where experience sporting country 
life of a century ago as in Nimrod’s— 
that is C. J. Apperley’s—The Life of 
John Mytton or The Analysis of the Hunt- 
ing Field, both illustrated with aqua- 
tints by Henry Alken? Are there, in any 
other language, books that treat of 
angling as do Juliana Berner’s Treatyse 
of Fishing with an Angle, Gervase Mark- 
ham’s Pleasure of Princes, or the classic 
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MULEY MOLOCK sy Joun E. FeERNELEY 
Oil lent by Richard K. Mellon 


of all sporting literature, Izaak Wal- 
ton’s The Compleat Angler, published in 
1653? A first edition of this last, lent by 
Charles J. Rosenbloom, may be viewed 
in the exhibit, Sporting Prints and 
Paintings, at Carnegie Institute through 
April 8. 

The name of Henry Alken, probably 
the outstanding sporting artist of his 
time—the first half of the nineteenth 
century—has been mentioned as an il- 
lustrator of sporting books. But the 
publishers of that period were fortunate 
in securing many other men of sig- 
nificance, as Samuel Howitt, George 
Morland, Thomas Rowlandson, H. K. 
Browne, and John Leech. American 
books and periodicals of the later nine- 
teenth century contain illustrations by 
Arthur F. Tait, A. B. Frost, and 
Frederic Remington, who succeeded in 
capturing the spirit of sport in the sur- 
roundings and with the equipment of 
our fathers. The current exhibit con- 
tains representative work of most of 
these men. 

The arts of painting and print-making 
also offer pleasure to sportsmen. The 
pictures in Sporting Prints and Paintings 
treat of sports that, in general, fall in 


the classifications of 
hunting, shooting, 
racing, angling, and 
boxing. There are 
some prints of other 
sports, one of these 
being the Rem- 
brandt etching, The 
Sport of Kolef, which 
contrasts the man 
of the open air in 
full daylight with 
the introspective 
seated figure of the 
darkened foreground 
indoors. Chrono- 
logically, next 
comes the engraving 
River Fishing de- 
signed by Francis 
Barlow, the father 
of English sporting 
art. Engraved by 
Wenceslas Hollar, it was published in 
1671. Then come the Engelbrecht en- 
gravings, as the seventeenth turned to 





JOHN LANGAN, THE IRISH CHAMPION 
Engraving by unknown artist (1824) 
Lent by William Block 
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the eighteenth cen- 


tury, picturing con- §% Ske 


tinental shooting 
and fishing. 

The beginning of 
the sporting ap- 
proach to art 1s 
placed by Guy 
Paget, the great 
connoisseur of sport- 
ing art, at the year 
1700, while its hey- 
day was from 1800 
to 1850. This was 
followed by a period 
of public ico 
terestedness and a 
rapid decline to 
1914, after which 
sportsmen and col- 
lectors again became 
aware of the graphic 
representation of sports in a revival of 
interest that has gained momentum to 
this day. 

It was immediately following the de- 
feat of Napoleon that England looked 
forward confidently to what proved to 
be one hundred years of peace and be- 
gan riding, racing, and shooting more 
vigorously than ever. What is more, 
sportsmen wanted to be recorded for 
posterity and found waiting their call 
the so-called sons of Sartorious, namely 





TWO POINTERS sy JAMeEs BARENGER 
Oil lent by J. Frederic Byers 
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RACING sy SAMUEL ALKEN 


Oil lent by Mrs. John W. Lawrence 


Henry Alken, John F. Herring, Ben 
Marshall, Dean Wolstenholme, and 
R. B. Davis. These men are well repre- 
sented in the exhibition. The show, too, 
is fortunate in including the painting 
entitled An Incident in the Grosvenor Hunt 
by Stubbs. 

Somewhat later is the work of F. C. 
Turner, of John E. Ferneley, and of 
James Pollard. The latter showed little 
interest in hunting, but his racing and 
coaching and 


paintings prints are 
among the choicest. At 
the middle of the nine- 
= teenth century John 
=" Leech became one of the 


most popular pictorial- 
ists; he is represented by 
two prints of Victorian 
riding gentlemen in dis- 
tress. The large picture 
by F. M. Hollams is 
typical of the painting 
at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, while 
in the twentieth cen- 
tury there are the paint- 
ings of George Wright, 
A. J. Munnings, Carl 
Rungius, and F. B. Voss, 
and the excellent etch- 
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rs. H. H. McCuintic has given 

$100 to Carnegie Institute, and 
the staff of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, $75, both gifts honoring 
the memory of William Frew, president 
of the Institute from October 1943 until 
his death on January 31. 

Matthew T. Mellon has given an ad- 
ditional $2,500 for the ornithological 
expedition to Honduras currently being 
conducted by Arthur C. Twomey. 
Previous gifts for this work from the 
Matthew T. Mellon Foundation amount 
to $15,000. The expedition has been ex- 
tended to four months, lasting until July. 

Dr. George H. Clapp has given $1,000 
to Carnegie Museum for the mammal 
survey of Pennsylvania being conducted 
by the department of mammalogy under 
direction of J. Kenneth Doutt. 

Miss Mabel Lindsay Gillespie, recent 
donor of the Public Affairs Room at the 
Carnegie Library, is to receive honor- 
able mention in the fiftieth anniversary 
edition of Who's Who in America cita- 
tion for exceptional gifts to libraries. 





ing of salmon fishing by Norman 
Wilkinson. 

The exhibit presents, altogether, two 
hundred and seventeen prints and forty- 
three paintings that have been lent by 
their Pittsburgh owners. 

The increasing interest today in 
sporting paintings and particularly in 
sporting prints comes from their fre- 
quently refined, elegant, and delicate 
manner of treatment. In addition to 
their disciplined delineation and ex- 
quisite employment of color, perhaps 
the chief attraction is their luminosity. 
It has been stated that they provide 
their own light. We know of no other 
form of art generally so decorative and 
in such good taste. What is more, for 
those not so interested in the graphic 
qualities, there is a seemingly universal 


THE GARDEN OF GOLD 
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The Room, a memorial to her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Lindsay Gillespie, 
is devoted to better cultural and racial 
understanding. With her mother, Miss 
Gillespie also presented the David 
Lindsay Gillespie Reading Room to the 
Library in 1938. 

Six alumni have contributed to Car- 
negie Tech endowment. These include 
Frederick S. Bloom, E’21, who presents 
$500 to the Hower Memorial Fund; 
Raymond J. Wean, 1°17, giving $250 to 
the Management Engineering Research 
Fund; Charles R. Holzworth, E’14, $200 
to the John H. Leete Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund; and $100 gifts for the 
Alumni Fund for Greater Interest in 
Government from George Ellerton, Jr., 
and Frederick A. Faville, both E’19. 
James C. Armstong, Jr., A’41, presents 
$100 for general endowment. 

The Porte Publishing Company, of 
Salt Lake City, has contributed $1,000 
for the Department of Printing Schol- 
arship Fund, this bringing gifts from 
this firm to a total of $3,000. 





appeal in the subject matter. The con- 
tinuing demand in London and New 
York indicates that knowledge and re- 
cognition of their values are spreading 
widely. Possibly the escapism of the 
subjects adds to their value in this war- 
chaotic world. 

The variety of other objects in the 
current show, it is hoped, will appeal 
to many: the coins, stamps, porcelains, 
buttons, mechanical banks—all depict- 
ing sports—and the ancient rifles. This 
exhibition is happily complemented by 
the display of rare and beautiful sport- 
ing books of the Darlington Library in 
the Cathedral of Learning, University 
of Pittsburgh. Between the two shows 
the demands of sportsmen, bibliophiles, 
and those interested in the graphic arts 
should be satisfied. 
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By AusTIN WRIGHT 
Head, Department of English, 





\ 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 


WueEN George 
Bernard Shaw 
wrote Getting 
Married in 1908, 
the English di- 
vorce laws were 
so rigid and the 
unoflicial code of 
morality was so 
strict that ridi- 
cule of the mar- 
riage system and 
hilarity at the ex- 
pense of the pro- 
prieties were in themselves sufficient to 
shock the prudish, delight the so- 
phisticated, and prompt tolerant old 
ladies to wag their heads and say of the 
brash author, then only a lad of fifty- 
two, ‘“What will that Mr. Shaw think 
of next?”’ 

In 1948 the once-audacious attack has 
lost most of its shock value, and since 
many of the absurdities of what a later 
British iconoclast was to call “‘holy 
deadlock’’ have been remedied, the 
dramatist seems inevitably to be fight- 
ing a straw man. Therefore in our time 
Getting Married must depend for interest 
upon its wit and its amusing char- 
acterizations. Now, whether these are 
to seem clever enough to entertain an 
audience throughout a very long eve- 
ning depends largely upon the skill of 
director and actors. Playgoers who saw 
the production staged by the depart- 
ment of drama in January no doubt 
differed in their appraisal of Mr. Shaw's 
comedy, but I feel confident that all 
would agree with me in calling the per- 
formances themselves a triumph. 

He is indeed a courageous and con- 
fident director who undertakes to pro- 
duce Getting Married, and Henry Boet- 
tcher is to be congratulated upon the 





DR. WRIGHT 


success that he achieved in weaving the 
lengthy conversations of the play into a 
remarkably coherent and energetic per- 
formance. The action is continuous, but 
Mr. Boettcher wisely had the curtain 
lowered twice during the evening; even 
so, the first ‘‘act’’ lasted five minutes 
more than an hour, and the actual play- 
ing time exclusive of intermissions was 
two hours and twenty minutes. When 
one remembers that practically nothing 
happens, that the characters have little 
to is but stand about and voice Mr. 
Shaw's ideas all evening, it becomes 
clear that, no matter how witty the 
conversation, the acting company must 
be really first-rate to keep things mov- 
ing. I enjoyed the work of the first cast 
so much that I had a foreboding that 
the second cast could not possibly do as 
well, but I was happily wrong: the 
second performance was equally effec- 
tive, and perhaps even more enjoyable 
than the first. Marriage is ever a gamble, 
but the union between Mr. Shaw's 
comedy and the Carnegie department of 
drama proved to be a happy one. 

The situation contrived by Mr. Shaw 
for purposes of dialectic arises on the 
wedding morning of young Cecil Sykes 
and Edith Bridgenorth, both of whom— 
providentially if improbably—stumble 
just in time upon pamphlets pointing 
out the rigidity of the marriage contract 
and warning of the difficulties that they 
are letting themselves in for. Their 
startled misgivings, however, form only 
one thread in the intricate pattern that 
represents the diverse views of the 
Bridgenorth family upon matrimony. 
Reginald is making it possible for his 
youthful wife Leo to divorce him so 
that she may marry St. John Hotchkiss. 
Leo would like to have Reggie for 
everyday and St. John for concerts and 
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theatres—Reggie because he needs her 
and St. John because she needs him. 
General Bridgenorth (‘‘Boxer’’) is un- 
able to comprehend why the fastidious 
Lesbia Grantham refuses to marry him— 
but it is idle to go into further detail on 
the mechanics of the play. Prominent 
in the sparkling dialogue that results 
are a handful of other characters: Alfred, 
another Bridgenorth, who is the bishop 
of Chelsea; his understanding wife, 
older sister of Lesbia; Collins, the 
loquacious greengrocer, officially in 
charge of the wedding breakfast and 
unofficially the family adviser; “Mrs. 


George,’ the magnetic sister-in-law of 
Collins; and Soames, the Bishop's 
chaplain. 


The marriage law itself, of course, is 
only one of the topics examined and 
tossed about. The economic slavery of 
women, the right of the spinster to 
motherhood, the advisability of marital 
holidays, the problem of temperamental 
incompatibility, theunfair advantage held 
by the witty male friend of the family 
over the solid but unexciting husband, 
the absurdity of the over-zealous soldier 
and of the over-zealous churchman, the 
merits of polygyny and polyandry, the 
startling implications of genuine 
Christianity, the paradox of the British 
Empire—each comes in for its share of 
jesting analysis and promptly yields the 
stage to the next subject. The influence 
of Samuel Butler, to whom Mr. Shaw 
has long cheerfully acknowledged his 
indebtedness, is evident in St. John's de- 
fense of snobbery, in the Bishop's in- 
sistence upon giving the devil fair play, 
in the dispassionate attitude toward 
love, and the emphasis upon the im- 
portance of money. 

For the most part the fun is well sus- 
tained, and the audience accepts even 
the most outrageous of Mr. Shaw's de- 
vices; but some stunts do not come off. 
The trance into which Mrs. George 
goes—that “‘eloquent sort of fit,’’ as 

John aptly terms it—is puzzling, 
pretentious, and downright tedious. 
Mr. Shaw rides his bicycle dangerously 
enough along the tightrope when he 


risks bringing onto the stage at all such 
a fabulous character as Mrs. George, 
but just as he is succeeding brilliantly in 
making the audience agree that she is 
indeed quite a woman, he cries, ‘* Look! 
No hands!"’ and spoils the act. Again, 
the debate over the proper form of the 
ideal marriage contract drags only too 
obviously without three uneasy state- 
ments to the effect that the disputants 
‘don’t seem to be getting on’’ with the 
solution. As for Collins, somehow Mr. 
Shaw's handling of him as the family 
counselor annoys me. Collins has a de- 
lightful scene with Mrs. Bridgenorth 
early in the play, when he tells of his 
own marital experience and holds forth 
on the subject of matrimony in general; 
thereafter he is given little of merit to 
say, but Mr. Shaw has unfortunately 
saddled himself with the conception of 
Collins-as-trouble-shooter and so must 
keep referring to and using him in that 
capacity. Even his own characters do 
not believe in the humbug. ‘Ask Col- 
lins,’’ they keep saying halfheartedly as 
crises arise, but they do so only to 
humor the dramatist. Most awkward of 
all is the necessity ot making some of the 
characters, from whom we should like 
to hear more, step one by one into the 
background after creating a splendid 
initial impression, and thereafter look 
on in silence while someone else has his 
chance. It is too bad, for instance, that 
Lesbia has almost nothing to say after 
the early scenes. This weakness, how- 
ever, is inherent in Mr. Shaw’s method, 
and I suppose we should be thankful for 
what he does find opportunity to give us. 

The Tech production, beautifully cos- 
tumed and played against a strikingly 
handsome setting, was studded with fine 
performances, and it is impossible to do 
them justice in this brief article. The 
stage business and the grouping of the 
players were so effectively handled that 
those long conversations just referred 
to carried on by two or three characters 
in the silent presence of a number of 
others, somae somehow credible. My 
own favorite personages were Boxer, 


Lesbia, the Bishop, and St. John, with 
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STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM “GETTING MARRIED” 


Mrs. George ranking only a trifle lower. 
The role of Boxer must be an actor's 
delight. Even the ruthless Mr. Shaw 
feels affection for this ‘‘silly soldier 
man’’ who is so anxious to do the cor- 
rect thing as an English officer and 
gentleman that he bores everyone stiff. 
Boxer is at his best—that is, his funniest 
—when he is pleading his hopeless love, 
but he is also very delightful when he 
is snubbing Reggie, lecturing the Bis- 
hop, and struggling to put St. John in 
his place. Boxer was excellent in both 
casts, as was Lesbia, and the early 
dialogue between these two was a de- 
light. The difficult role of the mild, 
amiable, highly intelligent Bishop, who 
sees so Clearly both sides of every ques- 
tion that his resultant tolerance appears 
to his stuffy brothers dangerously 
Jatitudinarian, was so played in both 
casts as to win the heart. St. John could 
hardly have been better. Debonair, 
imperturbable, clever, shameless, he is 
an epitome of all the dashing young 
devil's advocates who flash across the 
pages of so many writers of the turn of 
the century—Wilde, for example, and 
the incomparable Saki. The St. John of 
each cast spoke Shaw's glittering lines 
with perfect aplomb, and the speech in 
which the terrified young dandy con- 
fesses his dread of the eal charmer 
was accorded well-deserved applause at 
both performances I attended. The 


actresses playing Mrs. George rose 
spiritedly to the challenge which Mr. 
Shaw flung at them in the form of the 
elaborate preparation made for that 
lady’s entrance; they handled skilfully 
the strange flirtation with St. John 
C*You may come and see me if you 
promise to amuse George’’). Collins 
was fine in the early moments, Reginald 
won the secret sympathy of the hus- 
bands in the audience (‘‘Somebody must 
marry the plain, honest, stupid fel- 
lows’), and the cold dignity of Soames 
produced some first-rate comedy. 

The thesis of Getting Married is un- 
questionably dated, or at least some- 
what stale; the wit remains as wicked 
and as truthful as ever. And it is the wit 
which lingers in the memory of the 
playgoer as he leaves the theatre. The 
Bishop's gentle rejoinder to Lesbia, for 
instance, after she rebukes the Bridge- 
north brothers for quarreling: ““This is 
not quarreling, Lesbia: it’s only Eng- 
lish family life."’ Or the Bishop's 
sobering caution to Leo as she con- 
templates exchanging a dull husband 
for a clever one: “‘A man is like a 
phonograph with half a dozen records. 
You soon get tired of them all; and yet 
you have to sit at table whilst he reels 
them off to every new visitor.’’ That 
line will always bring a laugh—espe- 
cially from audiences dotted with the 
wives of college professors. 
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THE GEOLOGY OF PITTSBURGH AND ITS ENVIRONS: 


THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GranaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 





A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE REGION By Henry Leicuron. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Museum. 


1926. 80 p., 


Far to the west 
the sun dipped 
into the warm 
blue waters of a 
great inland sea, 
its dying rays 
flushing with 
roseate the fluffy 
cumulus clouds 
overhead, while 
beneath the breeze- 
ruffled surface 
bizarre trilobites 
swam over gor- 
geous corals.—If my imaginative picture 
of the site of Pittsburgh as it may have 
been half a billion years ago is not en- 
tirely accurate, I can scarcely be cen- 
sured, since the geologists, those de- 
tectives who unravel earth's ancient 
mysteries, are rather noncommittal 
about local conditions so long ago. 
From then on, however, their knowl- 
edge increases in volume and exactitude 
with the passage of each fifty million 
years or so. 

In this slim volume Henry Leighton, 
professor of geology at the Un niversity 
of Pittsburgh, describes the transforma- 
tion nature has wrought in the Pitts- 
burgh area from the watery Cambrian 
to the hilly present. In view of the vast 
period of time encompassed by Professor 
Leighton’s story, I need not apologize 
for my own tardiness in calling atten- 
tion to this absorbing local history. I 
do so at this time because in recent 
months I have been made aware that, in 
spite of the perdurable and widespread 
interest in local geology, many Pitts- 
burghers are unaware that Carnegie Mu- 
seum provided this information in a 
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illustrated. $.50. Carnegie Library call no. 557.488 L56. 


convenient form over two decades ago. 
At the time that I have imagined, the 
great mountains of eastern North 
America stood somewhere southeast of 
modern New Jersey, and the “‘Jersey”’ 
shore faced westward instead of toward 
Europe. At times some of these moun- 
tains spewed lava into the margin of the 
western sea, but it was the detritus of 
their very structure which, in alterna- 
tion with ocean-formed limestones, 
filled the inland sea with three miles of 
foundation for the future city of Pitts- 
burgh. For nigh onto two hundred 
million years the eastern edge of this 
sea advanced and retreated, until eventu- 
ally great rivers extended their deltas 
out into the area that is now western 
Pennsylvania. Then for perhaps one 
hundred million years more, deposition 
continued in shallow bays or in fresh- 
water swamps where great tree ferns and 
other strange plants formed compost 
heaps of immense magnitude 
materials of the Pittsburgh coal seam 
which would one day become the world’s 
most valuable single mineral deposit. 
By this time the ancient eastern 
mountains, reduced to insignificance by 
nature’s sculpturing, sank beneath the 
Atlantic, and Pennsylvania rose slowly 
from its quarter-billion-year submer- 
gence. Diagonally athwart central Penn- 
sylvania the strata were folded intolong 
mountain ridges, while western Penn- 
sylvania became a tableland only 
slightly crinkled (Chestnut Ridge and 
Laurel Hill) along its eastern border. 
For the past two hundred million years 
western Pennsylvania has had its minor 
ups and downs, but it has remained 
proudly exposed to the lashing of rain, 
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the gashing of streams, and the bull- 
dozing of glaciers. 

Almost yesterday, a scant million 
years ago, great ice invasions, a thou- 
sand times more fearsome than any 
winter blizzard of our day, ground 
southward out of Canada. What times 
these must have been! Centuries of pro- 
gressively shorter summers and longer 
winters rolled by until a perpetual 
chill lay upon the land, and the frosty 
ground crunched under the columnar 
feet of wooly mammoths and the 
hooves of long-fleeced musk oxen. Be- 
hind them came the ice, slowly but in- 
exorably, thousands of feetin thickness, 
planing off the hilltops and filling all 
the valleys. Finally it lost its forward 
drive, halted for long years and eventu- 
ally wasted away, hiding the valleys it 
had broadened and the land it had 
scraped with a protective mantle of 
jumbled debris. Pennsylvania experienced 
at least three of these cold spells, each 
possibly one hundred thousand years in 
duration, during one of which the ice 
invasion pressed southward almost to 
Beaver. The interims between them were 
pleasant and even longer lasting, the cli- 
mate becoming so genial at times that 
even warmth-loving peccaries and sloths 
roamed the verdant glades of Pennsyl- 
vania. So far as we know, no human 
eyes marveled at the steel-hard glitter 
of any ice front in Pennsylvania, but 
each advance left records of its presence 
for the geologists to read. 

In a sense the glaciers made Pitts- 
burgh what it is today. The ancient 
Monongahela, long accustomed to carry- 
ing the sands and silts of West Virginia 
to the Atlantic Ocean by way of the St. 
Lawrence, was deprived of its estab- 
lished right-of-way. Its torrents when 
dammed by the ice front quieted into 
gigantic lakes that extended at times all 
the way from Pittsburgh to Morgan- 
town and left hesusitad varved-clay 
records of their existence only a few 
feet beneath the surface in Oakland’s 
cultural center. The impounded waters, 
ever pressing for a new route to the sea, 
eventually found their way westward 


over a low divide to create the modern 
Ohio River. This happy physiographic 
accident provided the waterway, which 
made Pittsburgh the ‘gateway to the 
West’’ when pioneer expansion into the 
great heart a the continent began two 
centuries ago, and which even now per- 
mits Pittsburgh to rank as one of the 
leading ports of the United States. 

But there is more in Professor Leigh- 
ton’s book than the sequential Pitts- 
burgh story that I have summarized. 
There is a chapter on fossil-hunting for 
those who like their rocks with some- 
thing in them. The list of animal re- 
mains found in Pittsburgh rocks is 
lengthy, even though this area is much 
less productive than the bone beds of 
the West or the marls of Florida. Most 
local fossils are small and fragmentary, 
but their impressive age counterbalances 
their shortcomings in magnitude. Those 
who find fossil-hunting a pleasing 
hobby cannot expect to find such young 
upstarts as dinosaurs locally, for no de- 
posits were being laid down in Pitts- 
burgh when the terrible “‘lizards’’ en- 
joyed their heyday. Remains of more 
ancient six-foot amphibians and fin- 
backed reptiles, restored in Carnegie 
Museum’s Carboniferous group, await 
the searcher, and recent finds of mam- 
moth bones at Bridgeville and mastodon 
at Mayview emphasize the fact that 
bigger game was trapped in glacial 
swamps a paltry twenty-five thousand 
years ago. 

The final chapter of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of the useful 
minerals of the Pittsburgh region. Penn- 
sylvania is largely devoid of beautiful 
minerals, but its unprepossessing coals 
overshadow in value and multiplicity of 
uses the gold of the Klondike or the 
diamonds of Kimberley. 

Rocks, although mute, have a fasci- 
nating story to tell. Pittsburghers in- 
terested in learning more about the 
awesome history of the ground upon 
which they live will find this little 
book a most useful key to a closer and 
rewarding knowledge of the local for- 
mations. 
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CARNEGIE 
MARCH MEETINGS 


10—Botanical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
8:15 p.m., Children’s Museum 
14—National Speleological Society, Pittsburgh 
Grotto 
2:15 p.m., Herpetology Laboratory 
24—Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania 
8:15 p.m., Children’s Museum 


INCIDENTALLY 


A list of books about Negroes, available at the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, has just been issued 
by the Library, borrowing a phrase from Langston 
Hughes’ Dreamkeeper for its title: “I, Too, Am 
America.” 

Eight groupings of books are included: History 
and Social Development, Economic Life, Religion, 
Biography, Literature-Poetry-Plays, Music and 
Art, Fiction, and Children’s Books. 

Children’s books have been given special con- 
sideration in this brochure. As stated in the fore- 
word: “‘Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh's policy 
eliminates all books that seek to ridicule or in any 
way distort a true presentation of Negro life. 
Therefore books with caricatured drawings or 
stereotyped portrayals of Negroes are omitted. 
Books containing dialect are included only when 
such form is necessary to an accurate depicting of 
a period.” 

he list has been received with approbation by 
local Negro leaders and by the iene of the 
Pittsburgh Courier. 
@ D 

A letter addressed to the members of the Patrons 

Art Fund has come: 


‘“T want to tell you what keen delight I felt this 
morning on reading that you had purchased 
Raphael Soyer’s Pensive Girl for the Carnegie In- 
stitute’s permanent collection. 

“While this was on exhibit here I looked often, 
long, and lovingly at this canvas and wished we 
could have it here always. To think that this has 
now become a reality seems almost too good to 
be true. 

“Many thanks.” 

<< D> 


he Homewood Branch Library is running a 
series of movie programs this month on Thursday 
evenings at 8:00 o'clock, with the general theme of 
‘See vacation-land before you go.’ A ‘“‘season 
ticket’’ reading list is provided by the Branch. 

<< D 

The variety of services offered by a public li- 
brary is suggested in a display in the Lending 
Room of the Carnegie Library this month, with 
the words of George Dawson as caption: “‘The 
great consulting room of a wise man is a library.” 

An article on the Library of Congress from 
Holiday for February is featured, with supple- 
mentary material on our own Library. 


<< > 


Visitors to Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh numbered 68,723 in February. 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, | 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and | 
| for the constant welfare and happiness of the 
| race. Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of | 
beautiful works of art, or objects of scientific | 
value, or a donation to its financial resources, 

. . : 1 
aids in the growth of these collections and the | 
extension of its service is contributing sub- | 
stantially to the glorious mission of the 
Institute. | 
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